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Mesume of the Statistical Congress, held at Brussels, September 11th, 
1853, for the purpose of introducing unity in the Statistical 
Documents of all Countries. By Leone Leti, Esq., F.S.S., &c. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 21st November, 1853.] 

The readiness evinced of late by all Governments to co-operate in 
the promotion of science and of subjects of general utility, is one of 
the most prominent features of the age in which we live. The 
affinity of interests which binds all nations of the earth is better un- 
derstood and appreciated ; the study of natural laws, in their rela- 
tion to society, is more expanded and intelligent; the institutions 
of all countries are closely scrutinized, and rather than be wedded 
to antiquated systems, each is eager to profit by the experience of 
the other. Statistics are the safest guides for the appreciation of 
institutions. They are the records, not of theories, but of results. 
They reveal all that is defective; they are the instruments by which 
the truth or fallacy of principles is unanswerably tested ; and by 
them comparisons may be instituted. But there can be no com- 
parison without a common point and a common channel. This is 
wanting in statistics. They are collected in all countries, but 
without unity of purpose they reveal no phenomena, and illustrate 
no universal law ; without uniformity in the forms and language of 
statistical documents they afford no basis for comparison. To supply 
this desideratum was the object of the Statistical Congress. It 
aimed at realising a new era in this cosmopolitan science ; it had for 
its object to facilitate the means by which nations may be beneficial 
to one another ; — to clear the path by which the laws of population, of 
production, of mind, and of morals may be better ascertained, — and to 
diminish the barriers which yet intercept the social, commercial, and 
scientific intercourse of nations. 

I. Belgium and the Meteorological Congress. — The kingdom of 
Belgium, though limited in its extent, holds a high rank amongst 

Note. — This report is founded mainly upon the report from the " Moniteur Beige," 
compared with the programme issued by the " Statistical Commission of Belgium, 
and in some special points assisted by the able report in the "Morning Chronicle," 
accompanied with such observations on the subject as presented themselves to my 
mind. 
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the civilised states of Europe. Rich in her population, produce, and 
manufactures, with a Government founded on most liberal and pro- 
gressive principles, and with institutions in perfect harmony with 
the tendencies of the nation, she steers on in the march of progress, 
and aims at being the leader in scientific investigations and eco- 
nomical researches. It is in Brussels, her ancient and sumptuous 
metropolis, that several congresses of vast importance have been held 
on prison discipline, free trade, universal peace, public health, mete- 
orological science, and, lastly, on statistics. Eminent individuals are 
thus brought together, and there results such a fusion of ideas, such 
a sympathy of feeling, and such a unity of design, that the subjects 
of inquiry receive at their hand the greatest impulse and the most 
enlightened direction. 

II. The Meteorological -Congress. — The Meteorological Congress 
was held at the invitation of the Government of the United States of 
America, for the purpose of concerting a systematical and uniform 
plan of meteorological observation at sea. It was attended by official 
representatives from the Governments of Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, and 
the United States. The plan of adopting uniformity of system in 
meteorological observations was first propounded by Captain James, 
of the Royal Engineers, but it had reference to observation on land. 
Some papers on the subject having been presented to the House of 
Lords, and the British Government not having given immediate exe- 
cution to the proposal, the United States' Government brought 
under the notice of the British Government a comprehensive plan of 
meteorological observation at sea, submitted by Lieutenant Maury, 
and invited each nation to hold a conference at Brussels. The Con- 
gress met on the 23rd of August, 1853, and continued its sittings till 
the 8th of September. 

They concerted a plan of uniform observation, and also adopted a 
common mode of register in a form of abstract log, to be used by the 
navies, and possibly by the commercial marine of all nations. The 
abstract log is divided into twenty-two columns ; the first and second 
to contain the dates and hours when the observations are made ; the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, the latitude and longitude by observa- 
tion and by dead reckoning ; the seventh and eighth, the direction 
and rates of currents ; the ninth, the magnetic variations observed ; 
the tenth and eleventh, the state of the barometer and thermometer ; 
the fourteenth and fifteenth, the dry and wet bulb thermometer ; the 
sixteenth, the form and direction of the clouds; the seventeenth, 
the proportion of clear sky ; the eighteenth, the number of hours of 
fog, rain, snow, and hail; the nineteenth, the state of the sea; the 
twentieth, the temperature of the water at the surface ; the twenty- 
first, the specific gravity of the water at the surface or at different 
depths; and the twenty-second, the temperature of the water at 
different depths. There is, moreover, a column of remarks to contain 
every thing which the captain may consider useful. In order to 
facilitate the plan of uniform observation, the Congress recommended 
that, with regard to thermometers, in addition to the scale in use in 
any particular service, that of the centigrade should also be placed 
upon it. It recommended the adoption of accurate barometers and 
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thermometers, and tie use of such only as have been compared with 
recognised standards. 

This important Congress has thus laid the basis for the discovery 
of new courses of navigation, for ascertaining the laws which govern 
atmospherical and electrical phenomena, and for rendering both the 
navy and mercantile vessels instrumental in bringing, in the words 
of their official Report, " every part of the ocean within the domain 
of philosophical research, and in spreading a system of investigation 
as a net over its surface, so that it may become rich in its benefits 
to commerce, navigation, and science; and productive of good to 
mankind." 

III. The Statistical Congress. — The Statistical Congress was 
called by the Central Statistical Commission of Belgium, presided 
over by M. Quetelet, an energetic and scientific mind, illustrious in 
sciences and political economy ; and the invitation was responded to 
by a large number of Governments, scientific societies, and learned 
individuals from all countries. The Congress was opened on Monday, 
the 19th of September, 1853. Official representatives were present 
from Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Belgium, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
Frankfort-on-Maine, Great Britain, Hamburg, Hanover, Hesse- 
Cassel and Grand Ducal Hesse, Lubeck, Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Prussia, Sardinia, Saxony, Spain, Switzerland, Tuscany, 
Two Sicilies, United States, and Wurtemburg. M. Piercot, Minister 
of the Interior of Belgium, was elected President, and Messrs. Parr, 
Villerme, Dieterici, Mittermaier, Akersdyck, Ramon de la Sagra, 
Czoernig, and Bertini, Vice-Presidents. 

The introductory address was delivered by M. Quetelet, and, 
with a view to ascertain what means are now adopted for the col- 
lection of statistics, and what organization for statistical purposes 
exists in the different states, a statement on the subject was made by 
a deputy from each state. It was thereby shown that in most of 
the principal countries of Europe general statistical departments 
have been established, and in others, as in the United Kingdom, 
statistics are collected by each department of public administration. 
A statistical department was instituted in this country by the Earl of 
Auckland on the suggestion of, and long ably directed by, the 
lamented Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, but its functions are 
limited, and, moreover, the form and occasion of all statistical pub- 
lications are different. Much is left to chance. True, every member 
of both Houses of Parliament may demand a return upon any subject, 
but such a system is extremely irregular, and the documents issued 
are so scattered and uncertain with regard to time of publication and 
their contents, that often a lengthy search proves abortive of any 
results. It is much to be regretted, also, that the statistical returns 
are sometimes given for England and Wales, sometimes for Great 
Britain, and at other times for the United Kingdom, which causes 
much confusion and miscalculation. The statistical department con- 
nected with the Board of Trade superintends principally the statistics 
of commerce and navigation. With respect to the statistics of popu- 
lation, the last census of Great Britain, and the abstract of births, 
deaths, and marriages in England, have been directed by the Regis- 
trar-General of England, and been analyzed in the statistical depart- 

b2 
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ment of that office. The last census of Ireland has been taken under 
the instructions of the Registrar- General of Ireland. 

IV. Statistical Organizations. — The Congress, according to a pro- 
gramme issued by the Central Statistical Commission of Belgium, first 
considered the question of statistical organization, with a view to the 
adoption of some uniform basis in all countries, both in the modes of 
collecting statistics and in the official publication of statistical docu- 
ments. It is greatly to be desired that henceforth the statistics of 
countries may be compared. To realise this, some general basis must 
be adopted; we must settle on the nomenclature of things; we must, 
so to say, adopt a universal language for the purpose, and simplify 
the tables which are to be the basis, of comparison. The best instru- 
mentality for the accomplishment of such an object is the creation, in 
each state, of a central statistical commission, or an analagous insti- 
tution formed of the heads of the administration with the addition of 
some individuals eminent in statistical science, the central commis- 
sion communicating with branch commissions in the provinces for all 
that is local or provincial. The central statistical commissions of all 
countries might be in constant communication among themselves, 
exchange their publications, and also transmit to each other the 
schedules used for the collection of information, so that they may be 
classified and organized. In order, also, to furnish the easiest means 
for the transmission of such documents, it was recommended to 
establish in each country a centre, or a person especially dedicated to 
send and receive all communications and publications of a statistical 
character. The statistical accounts were recommended to be made as 
accessible as possible, especially in the most useful parts, by pub- 
lishing, at reduced prices, the summary tables with explanatory texts. 

The importance of such arrangements is patent. Great difficulty 
is at present experienced in obtaining information from foreign 
governments through the want of knowing what is actually published 
in other states, and through whose medium it may be ascertained. 
Equally important is the suggestion of publishing the summaries of 
statistical documents at moderate prices, as their bulk is a complete 
barrier, not only to the purchase of them, but also to their being easily 
handled and studied, the practical information they contain being often 
buried in the amount of particulars, chiefly of local interest. 

V. Population. — The law of population is the most important 
subject of statistics. To ascertain the various causes which affect the 
state of population — to appreciate the true relation of all the social 
elements — and to show how each individual contributes his quota to 
the solution of the great human phenomena, are the labours of con- 
summate philosophy and of deep mathematical science, able to grasp 
at great truths, fix their principles, and deduce their consequences. 
The wider the sphere of observation the more solid will be the laws 
which it discovers. The recurrence of facts under different climates 
and in different states of society, and the modifications which certain 
laws assume as elements are changed or modified, are sources of 
careful study to the statist who takes man as the centre of his ob- 
servation. Yet this important study is now restricted to small divi- 
sions of the human family, owing to the want of uniformity and unity 
in the collecting of the census in different countries. In England the 
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United States, Sardinia, Norway, and the Netherlands, the census is 
collected decennially, in France every five years, in the German 
States triennially, in Belgium at variable periods. Besides, great 
variety exists in the items of information collected, and on the 
principles on which the censuses are based. The Congress had the 
subject under careful consideration, and after considerable discussion 
it came to the following recommendations : — 

1. That the census of population should exhibit the number of 
individuals actually in the country at the date of enumeration; and 
also such particulars as may be required of those individuals who 
have legal domicile in the country, although absent from it, 

2. The census to be taken not less frequently than every ten 
years, and in the month of December. 

3. A special return for each family or household. 

4. Special agents, or enumerators, to be employed. 

5. The returns to state name and surname, age, place of birth, 
spoken language, religion, condition, whether single, married, or 
widowed, profession, or occupation, residence, whether temporary or 
permanent, children receiving education, houses by stories, and 
number of rooms occupied by each family, gardens in connection 
with the house, existing sickness, number of blind, deaf and dumb, 
absentees, and number of persons residing in public or private 
establishments. 

In addition to the above there ought to be an annual registry 
of population, exhibiting the births by sex, by age of both parents, 
legitimate and illegitimate, number of twins, stillborn, deaths, mar- 
riages and divorces, by months. The deaths, by sex, by age, and by 
months, distinguishing among dead children, till three years of age, 
the legitimate from the illegitimate. The deaths by months, with 
the causes of death, and the profession of the deceased ; marriages, 
with the age of the parties, their condition, profession, and number 
of children, distinguishing the legitimate and those acknowledged as 
such. Considering the extreme importance of a uniform nomen- 
clature of diseases equally applicable to all countries, the attention of 
learned men is to be called to the question for further consideration 
at some future congress. 

VI. Territory. National Survey. — The question of population is 
immediately connected with that of territory, and with the national 
survey. In Great Britain the survey has hardly been commenced, 
though in Ireland it is complete. The Congress adopted the fol- 
lowing general recommendations : — That it is desirable that each 
country shall be surveyed and mapped in a uniform manner. The 
satistical portion of the national survey should include the survey of 
the boundaries of the communes and their sectional divisions, the 
triangulation, the detail survey of roads, fields, &c, and the map 
of the whole country to be laid down on the ordinary scale of 
1-2,500 (about our common scale in England of three chains to 
one inch, or 26 2-3 inches to one mile). The following modifica- 
tions to be adopted under certain circumstances : — For forests and 
mountains the scale of 1-5,000, (nearly 13 inches to the mile), 
for villages and crowded districts 1-1,250, (say 50 inches to the 
mile) ; for maps of large towns intended for sewerage and sanitary 
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purposes, the scale of 1-500; general index maps to be on the scale, 
either of 1-10,000 or 1-20,000, (that is about six inches and three 
inches respectively, to the mile), for the purpose of bringing together 
under the eye, a considerable surface of the country, when minute 
detail is not required. The reference or terrier exhibiting the 
names of the owners, the nature, cultivation, and area of each parcel. 
The valuation consists in recording the terms of leases and sales, as 
well as the prices current of produce for a period of fifteen years, in 
order to determine the value and rent of farms, and the average value 
of each kind of property. To fix by districts, the types and value of 
each class of cultivation ; to apply this classification to each parcel, 
and register the value in the reference book. The permanency of 
the survey, that is the keeping it up to the actual state of things, 
being admitted as a principle, it is necessary to take means to do 
this so effectually as to avoid the very costly, if not very useful 
method of revision at distant periods. The means suggested for such 
a purpose, are by noting in supplementary plans or maps, the change 
of form or limits of each individual field; the change in the nature of 
the cultivation; the change of owners and the changes in the value of 
>roperty, in exceptional cases provided by law. The following rules 
'or making the survey were recommended: — That the triangulation 
be made according to a general map of the country, if there be one, 
and if not, that it be commenced by the great triangulation, dividing 
and subdividing the triangles which it will produce, into smaller 
triangles, to serve as the basis for the survey. That the valuation 
be undertaken immediately after the survey. That the valuation be 
made in such a manner, that the same figures should represent, as 
nearly as possible, the same value in all the districts, and that the 
whole valuation should accurately represent the whole revenue of 
the real property of the country, at the time the survey is made. 
That the survey may prove the fact of possession, and be accepted 
as evidence of title. No corrections to be made in the survey unless 
proved by authentic legal documents. 

VII. Emigration. — Emigration has of late frustrated the natural 
course of the law of population, and produced a complete metamor- 
phosis in the position of our working classes. A visitation of provi- 
dence has on a sudden depopulated portions of the sister island. 
The boundless wealth of the United States of America, and the 
wonderful discoveries of gold in California and Australia, have in 
their turn created such an avidity to emigrate, that the number of 
emigrants for some years past, has actually exceeded 300,000 per year, 
and in the ten year's ending March, 1851, it amounted to 1,693,516. 
Emigration is also the natural consequence of social disorganization, 
political convulsions, and religious excitement. Fanaticism and cre- 
dulity send thousands to new and distant American settlements. 
Persecution drives, once more, Protestants and Jews out of Catholic 
countries. These are the causes of important changes in the re- 
sources of countries, and they demand a deep and intelligent con- 
sideration; hence the statistics of emigration afford a wide field 
of instruction. It is, therefore, important that a systematic plan be 
adopted for the study of these social disturbances, and to this effect 
registers of emigration should be kept in each town. 
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The information required with regard to each emigrant, is the 
name and surname, place and date of birth, sex, age, and condition ; 
religion, profession, and approximate value of the resources or 
capital at his disposal; the day of departure; the name of the 
country where he goes to reside; the port of embarkation; the port 
of debarkation; the known or probable general causes of emigration. 
In the case of an entire family composed of children and adults, 
under twenty-one years of age, with no personal property, it will 
be sufficient to state what amount of capital the father possessed for 
the maintenance of bis family. The individuals who emigrate 
privately will be registered, with all the information wliich may be 
obtained. By means of such information, collected in all countries, 
general accounts will be made up annually, shewing the causes of 
emigration, the number of workmen and amount of capital they have 
taken with them from the mother country. A similar system may- 
be carried out to verify the emigrations. Eegistries might be estab- 
lished at the ports of embarkation and debarkation, exhibiting first 
the ports of embarkation, the number of immigrants, men, women 
and children; the country whence they come, the number, tonnage, 
and flag of the ships by which they came; the cost of the passage on 
an average for each destination. And for the ports of debarkation 
the number of emigrants, men, women and children; the country to 
which they belonged ; the number, tonnage, and flag of the ship by 
which they came; the number of deaths during the voyage by sex, 
age and profession, together with the causes of death; the number 
and sex of sick persons at their arrival; and the condition and 
probable resources of the emigrants. 

VIII. Agricultural Statistics. — How far the yearly home produce 
yielded the necessary amount of food for the growing population of 
these kingdoms has ever been a subject of anxious speculation, and 
the source of grievous losses. In the absence of any reliable account 
of the produce of the crops, the wildest statements circulate freely, 
and they find sufficient credence to aflect the markets, the forerunners 
of misery and suffering among the masses. Year after year a cry 
is made for agricultural statistics, but in vain. In Ireland they 
have been taken by means of the police, but no general system has 
yet been adopted for England and Scotland. It is to be regretted 
that the Statistical Congress should have directed their attention 
merely to the periodical general accounts, rather than to annual 
returns. However useful it may prove to have periodically a perfect 
knowledge of the conditions, proceeds, and results of agricultural 
industry, their value cannot be compared to that of a practical 
answer to the difficult question, as to the possible quantities of 
supplies of food to be imported from foreign countries before next 
harvest. Numerous means are suggested to collect such returns, 
and it is to be hoped that Government will, without delay, establish 
a permanent yet simple machinery for such an object. The congress 
bestowed on the subject of agricultural statistics that attention it 
demands, and had under consideration the time at which agricultural 
statistics ought to be taken; the periodicity of such statistics, the 
instrumentality to be used, and the information to be collected. As to 
the mode or instrumentality, the congress could only recogimend to 
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use agents faithful and intelligent, so that all the facts may be verified 
in the same places. "What is the most convenient time for the col- 
lection of agricultural statistics cannot be laid down. Leaving it 
to the judgment of the different governments and statistical com- 
missions, the congress could only suggest that the last quarter of the 
year would be preferable. Nevertheless, it may be objected that 
the statistics of cattle would be better to be taken in spring. As to 
the periodicity of such statistics, it should not be at greater intervals 
than ten years. It is also recommended to form two columns, one 
giving the results of the year, and the other the average result of 
the period elapsed between that and the previous accounts. And 
with respect to the items of information, they should comprise all 
the conditions, proceeds, and results of the agricultural industry of 
the country at a given time, and all the facts which may assist 
towards their proper appreciation in all their different aspects. 

IX. Industrial Statistics. — Industry is a general term em- 
bracing all manner of pursuits. It comprises agriculture, mining, 
manufactures, commerce, and fisheries. Yet by a conventional 
application of the term, it is more properly used with respect to 
manufactures and mining. Of this important element of the 
prosperity of Great Britain, we possess most meagre accounts. Of 
the number of mills or factories, number of workmen, amount of 
produce, and other items, no statistics are collected except for those 
establishments which come under the supervision of " the Factories 
Regulation Act," or of that on the working of mines. 

The decided opposition shewn by the manufacturers to any 
government interference renders it impossible to collect further 
accounts in this country. The congress recommended the following 
principal subjects of information: — The number of men, women, and 
children, under sixteen years, employed in the factories, distinguish- 
ing the number of children eDgaged as apprentices, and the con- 
ditions of apprenticeship; the wages, showing the number of work- 
men who receive average wages, and more or less than the average. 
It should be stated also whether the workmen receive board and 
lodging. The statistics of manufactures are divided into two great 
branches, viz. : Textile Industry, comprising manufactures of hemp, 
flax, wool, cotton, silks; and Miscellaneous Industry, including, for 
example, sugar refineries, ship building, &c. For both branches the 
inquiries should relate to the number of establishments, the me- 
chanical force employed, the number of workmen, and their wages. 
As to Mining Industry, the information to be collected should relate 
to combustibles, minerals, and metals, shewing the mines at work; 
their situation, depth, extent of the bed and qualities, the mechanical 
instruments used for extraction, number of workmen, average wages, 
and quantities extracted. The establishments to be classified according 
to the kind of metal produced or manufactured, such as iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, &c; and specifying the principal instruments used for the 
work, such as furnaces, forges, founderies, &c. 

X. Commercial Statistics. — Of all statistics the statistics of 
commerce are subjected to the closest analysis. The merchant 
governs by them his daily operations; the economist draws from 
them the great lessons derived from the distribution and interchange 
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of produce and manufactures. Public finances and foreign exchanges, 
banking and credit, are all affected by their great totals; and yet 
there is no branch of statistical operations necessarily more loose, 
and less to be relied upon. Take our imports and exports: where 
no ad valorem duty is charged on our imports, no entries are required, 
and simply as a criterion of value, certain prices forming an average 
of a number of years, are set on all articles of import. This &o- 
called permanent value is only changed every fifty years. Thus the 
amount of our imports as given officially by the Board of Trade, 
cannot be taken as a true index of their actual value; and as to 
the value of our exports, the mode by which it is ascertained is by 
entries made by shippers at the custom houses. But to these little 
credit can be attached. Usually the custom house clerk of a 
mercantile house, is a lad passing his first or second year of appren- 
ticeship. The values are approximately given, unless in cases where 
the invoices were made up before shipment; and generally they 
must be far from representing the real value of our exports. Our 
commercial statistics are defective also in the want of value of our 
transit trade with the respective countries, and often the amount of 
articles of transit exceeds that of British produce and manufactures 
exported to such countries. 

Commercial statistics are classified under four heads: — General 
Commerce, Special Commerce, Transit and Bonding. They are, more- 
over, divided into imports and exports by land, rivers and canals, 
and imports and exports by sea. The imports and exports by sea 
should also distinguish those by national and foreign vessels. The 
tables ought to specify the countries whence the merchandises are 
imported, or to which they are exported; the total quantities in 
weight, measure or number, following as much as possible a common 
type for the designation of these quantities, and the basis of valua- 
tion. The value and quantities ought to be given in units and 
decimal fractions. There ought to be two columns, one giving the 
official permanent value, and the other the variable or real value. 
The value of articles of import ought to be given exclusive of custom 
or excise duties. The tables should contain also the tariff, and the 
total amount of duties received. The accounts should always refer to 
a period of twelve months, and the general or summary tables shew, 
as much as possible, the corresponding figures for anterior periods. 

XL Navigation. — The statistics of navigation are divided into 
two great branches, Sailing and Steam-vessels : for each of which 
the accounts should state the number and tonnage of vessels entered 
and cleared, without distinction of the countries whence they arrive 
or to which they are going. The number and tonnage of vessels 
entered and cleared with such indications. The number of vessels 
entered and cleared according to flag. In all these tables, the 
general results should exhibit the double distinction of national and 
foreign vessels, and the number of ships laden and in ballast; and 
as the basis of calculation for the tonnage is not the same in all 
countries, it should be stated upon what basis it has been made. 
The statistics of the mercantile marine, should also exhibit the 
number, kind, and tonnage of vessels belonging to each country, of 
vessels constructed, and vessels naturalized during the year. The 
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number of vessels lost, sold abroad, or broken up. The number of 
eeamen enrolled eaoh year, distinguishing national and foreign 
seamen. The Congress recommended that in the statistical tables 
of countries not possessing the metrical system, a column should 
be added indicating the metrical reductions of weights and measures. 
And also that the government shall not limit their endeavours to 
the collecting statistics of foreign trade, but that they should collect 
every account which may be conducive to a correct estimate of the 
home trade. The Central Statistical Commission of Belgium was 
also recommended to prepare, before the meeting of the next con- 
gress, a report of all the statistical tables of commerce published 
in the different countries, shewing their dissimilarities, both in their 
forms and in their contents. 

XII. Economical Budgets. — In order to appreciate the bearings 
of a subject of statistics so novel and important, some preliminary 
observations are necessary. The question itself originated in Lon- 
don, during the Great Exhibition of 1851, when a number of statists 
from different countries met together, and it was mainly due to 
the energy of our late Honorary Secretary the learned Mr. Fletcher, 
that the subject assumed a tangible form. The object of the 
inquiry is to arrive at a clearer knowledge of the resources of the 
working classes. It is not an attempt to prescribe or circumscribe 
the expenditure of individuals, making budgets of families as the 
budgets of provinces, but simply to organize into a system, all those 
desultory inquiries which are constantly made into the state of the 
working classes. It is not to be expected that a question of such a 
character can by any means be reduced into a definite form, or into an 
absolute certainty; but any advance made into the discovery of the 
great arcana of the human family, the great question of the means of 
subsistence of the masses will be of great public benefit. The ques- 
tion was introduced to the Congress in a most eloquent address by 
M- Visschers, which concluded with the following observations : 

" Ainsi, Messieurs, en generalisant 1' etude de cette question dans 
differens pays, on pourra approfondir tout ce qui concerne les classes 
laborieuses; mais en meme temps on etudiera les effets des diffe- 
rences physiques du sol et du climat, ou de celles qui proviennent 
des institutions; quels sont les effets de la grande propriete ou du 
morcellement des terres, du developpement de l'etat industriel ou 
commercial, ou des occupations purement agricoles. Nous verrons 
si avec confiance et comme les yeux fermes on peut accepter la 
croyance, que les classes inferieures, abandonnees a elles-memes, 
peuvent toujours suffire a leur besoins. 

" En repoussant une intervention exageree de Taction sociale 
dans ce qui concerne les interets des individus, nous verrons si Ton 
n'a pas trop laisse jusqu'ici dans l'oubli les classes ouvrieres, surtout 
celles qui peuvent souffrir. Tandis que certaines ecoles ont montre 
peut-etre une indifference trop grande a l'egard de ces classes, 
d'autres ont produit des systemes dangereux. II nous faut recher- 
cher la verite. A ceux que leur coeur ne porterait pas a s'occuper 
de ces questions je repondrais par leur interet. Cet examen est 
necessaire, peut-etre meme urgent. Jam proximus ardet Ucalegcm!" 

The budgets of the working classes comprise throe kinds of ex- 
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penditure, 1st. Expenditure of a physical and material character; 
2nd. Religious, moral, and intellectual; 3rd. Luxuries and vices. 
The first includes nourishment, such as bread, vegetables, meat, 
milk, butter, spices, tea, coffee, and beer, habitation, clothing, sleep- 
ing apartments, wood or coals, light, washing, means for the preserva- 
tion of health, baths, repairs of houses, insurances, purchase of 
furniture, taxes, postages, expenses incident to their occupation or 
accruing from the keeping of a garden attached to the house. The 
second class includes church expenses, school for children, appren- 
ticeship, purchase of books, subscriptions for moral, charitable, and 
intellectual purposes, subscriptions to friendly societies, savings' 
banks. The third class includes expenses at the coffee houses and 
public houses, drinking, snuff, gambling, lotteries, ornaments of 
toilette, theatres, public festivals, loans, and pledges. "With a view 
to compare the results of such information, it is suggested to prepare 
the budgets of three families, composed each of father, mother, and 
four children, of sixteen, twelve, six, and two years respectively, for 
each great division of the country, or for such portion as may be the 
object of study, distinguishing agricultural labourers and other kinds 
of workmen. The budgets will have reference to a family of poor 
labourers maintained partially at the public expense; a family of 
labourers not comfortably situated, yet not under public charity; and, 
thirdly, a family of labourers comfortably off and quite independent. 
Such budgets should exhibit the incomes as well as expenditure. 
The incomes include the wages of the head of the family, mother, and 
children, counting the average number of days they are at work, the 
number of holidays, and bad times in the year. The other sources of 
incomes will be those arising from a garden or parcel of land, rent of 
a house or of a field, produce of pasture, of a pig, a goat, &c, enjoy- 
ment of public property, pensions, funds, interests, miscellaneous 
produce, and eventual income. 

As the Central Statistical Commission of Belgium has drawn up 
a number of queries on the subject which have already been largely 
circulated throughout Belgium, it was recommended that other 
Governments should institute similar inquiries on the plan sug- 
gested. 

XIII. Statistics of Indigence or Pauperism. — The statistics of indi- 
gents, or those in a state of actual privation of the necessaries of life, 
not of those comparatively poor, should be collected by departments 
in country places, by households or families, and by individuals, (men, 
women, and children below sixteen years,) distinguishing those who 
are accidentally or temporarily assisted, and those who are assisted 
continually and permanently. It should also be ascertained, as much 
as possible, the number of persons receiving assistance from private 
institutions, either exclusively or together with public charities; and 
a periodical revision should be made of the documents, registers, lists, 
&c, on which the poor are enrolled, distinguishing the ages and sexes. 
The principal and essential causes of poverty should be ascertained, 
such as old age, sickness, infirmities, widowhood, loss, or abandonment 
by parents, numerous family, want of work, insufficiency of wages, 
or other involuntary causes ; or bad conduct, idleness, intemperance, 
dishonesty, or other voluntary causes. Information should be col- 
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lected of the number and nature of charitable institutions of different 
kinds, exhibiting the number of poor persons whom they assist at a 
time, or the character, causes, and effects of pauperism, number of 
mendicants, vagabonds, and abandoned poor without any legal domi- 
cile ; valuation of the public charities, and of the belp afforded to 
the poor, distinguishing those that are assisted in their own houses, 
and those assisted in the establishments, or in-door and out-door 
relief; the number of provident institutions for the object of allevi- 
ating or preventing poverty. 

XIV. Educational Statistics. — Educational establishments are 
divided into four classes — 1st. Those applied to elementary teaching 
or infant schools, including sunday schools, schools for the blind and 
deaf and dumb, charitable schools, orphan schools, <&c. ; 2nd. Middle 
Bchools, including athenaeums, lyceums, industrial and commercial 
schools, schools of agriculture, schools of navigation, &c. ; 3rd. Su- 
perior schools, such as universities, schools of mines, engineering, 
&c. ; 4th. Those applied to special branches of education or science, 
such as religion, schools of design, gymnasium, military, &c. 

The statistics of education should include, for each class, the 
number and nature of establishments, showing the subject of in- 
struction, the method, the language in which teaching is conveyed, 
the religious character, &c; the number of masters, instructors, 
and professors; the number of students, distinguishing the sexes 
and ages; the maintenance and emolument of instructors and pro- 
fessors ; the administration and inspection ; the accessory institu- 
tions intended to complete the courses of instruction, such as con- 
ferences, libraries, museums, examinations, &c; the income and 
expenditure, specifying the amount of fees from students ; the 
amount of state or of charitable endowment; and the expenses of 
management, and inspection, and teachers. Other subjects of infor- 
mation are also recommended, such as may show how education 
and instruction are combined in the various stages ; the special 
provisions made for the education and instruction of children of the 
agricultural labourers, working classes in the cities, and the poorer 
classes whose education is given gratuitously, and where it is obli- 
gatory on the part of the children to attend, what rewards are 
afforded or compulsory means used; distinguish in establishments 
and schools of the first class the general attendance in summer and 
winter; ascertain, as much as possible, the results of the various 
systems of education, and compare their value; give the examina- 
tions, degrees, and diplomas generally granted; the state of education 
among young men in the military service, and among prisoners, and 
also the number of signatures in marriages ; and, lastly, indicate such 
circumstances as may, favourably or unfavourably, affect such results. 

XV. Criminal Statistics. — Criminal statistics embrace principally 
the number of offences and of commitments, the nature of crimes, the 
means used for their prosecution and repression, and the penalties 
inflicted. The Congress recommended to establish, as the basis of 
criminal statistics, the nomenclature of all the offences which come 
under cognizance of the general code or special laws of any country 
rather than general classifications. To add to the statistical tables 
detailed explanations of the criminal legislation of the country, prin- 
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cipally upon the meaning attached by the penal law to the qualifica- 
tions, differences, and degrees of culpability. To invite the jurists, 
and, above all, the criminalists of different countries, to draw up, 
according to the penal law of their respective countries, a table as 
detailed as possible of the crimes, offences, &c, with explanations of 
their nature, with a view to form the basis and prepare the elements 
for a more general classification applicable to all countries. 

The statistics of crime should exhibit the number of offences 
under cognizance of the law; number of offences which, owing to any 
cause, have not been prosecuted, and the number of those which 
were prosecuted and of the persons committed, by sex and age, by 
years up to 21 years of age, and by ten years from 21 to 30 and 
upwards ; number of persons discharged and condemned, with the 
same distinctions; the penalties inflicted, by a nomenclature as 
minute as possible; number of capital punishments, detentions, 
transportations, fines, &c, indicating especially the number of execu- 
tions, the durations of the penalties, whether for perpetuity, for more 
than 10 years, 10 to 5, 5 to 3, 3 to 1 years, 1 year and under; that of 
transportations, and the amount of fines ; number of individuals im- 
prisoned for any cause whatever ; duration of detentions ; number of 
discharges with or without bail ; duration of the trial ; number of 
persons condemned, by sex and age, distinguishing those who have 
been submitted to another trial. To these general statements there 
should be added the origin, domicile, condition, profession, and extent 
of education of the criminal, the causes known or presumed of the 
crime, the attenuating circumstances, the trials by defaults, mode of 
procedure and judgment; indicating each phase of the trial, the 
appeals, and the exercise of grace and pardon. 

XVI. Proceedings of Congress. — The statistical subjects proposed 
for discussion being exhausted, the attention of the Congress was 
directed to two important questions, eminently calculated to pro- 
mote the social and commercial relations between different countries. 
The first was the adoption of a system of international postage ; the 
second the extension of international commercial law. The proposed 
national and international code of commercial law has lately received 
considerable impulse and a practical tendency.* The Congress 
passed a resolution expressing a hope, 1st. That the recent postal 
reforms of different countries would be introduced into the inter- 
national postal relations ; 2nd. That the great differences now exist- 
ing in the commercial legislation of different -countries may be 
diminished and even removed altogether. Another important wish 
was expressed, that special and detailed statistics be obtained for 
all large cities. The Central Statistical Commission of Belgium 
were then intrusted to select a place, and fix a time, for the future 

* A Royal Commission was lately issued to consider the expediency of assimi- 
lating the mercantile laws of the United Kingdom, and I trust the consolidation of 
these will be followed by a gradual extension of the system to the colonies and 
dependencies. The resolution passed at the Brussels Congress is so far a recognition 
of the importance of removing the differences which exist in the commercial legisla- 
tion of different countries. Arrangements are now in progress for a special conference 
on commercial laws and regulations of deputies from the Chambers and Tribunals of 
Commerce and other legal and commercial bodies of the chief commercial towns of 
Europe and America. 
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meeting of Congress, making it known at least six months before 
the time. Lastly, on the motion of Lord Ebrington, a vote of 
thanks was passed by acclamation to the president, and after the 
delivery of a short address by the president, the Congress closed on 
Thursday the 2nd of September. Thus terminated these most im- 
portant proceedings. The Congress sat four days, the sections 
sitting between 9 and 12, and the Congress from 2 to 4 o'clock 
each day. The Central Statistical Commission, the Minister of the 
Interior, M. Quetelet, and M. Ducpetiaux, were sumptuous in their 
liberalities and hospitalities, towards those who- attended the Con- 
gress. The king, the Duke de Brabant, and the Comte de Flandres, 
with several officers, honoured the Congress with their presence, 
and invited a great number of the members to a banquet at the 
palace. The clubs and other public institutions were opened to the 
members, and a statistical dinner, attended by all the members 
of the Congress, and by the Ministers of the Interior, Finances 
and Justice, contributed to render the whole a most social and 
brilliant entertainment. Thus the interests of statistical science 
were extensively promoted, whilst the representatives of twenty-six 
states, and a large number of scientific individuals from all countries, 
were united for the common object of establishing the basis upon 
which the true economy of nations may be founded. 

XVII. The Statistical Society of London. — The important pro- 
ceedings of such a congress upon such numerous and comprehensive 
subjects cannot fail to awaken the deep interest of the Statistical 
Society of London. Zealous for the promotion of statistical science, 
it will hail with delight the progress secured by so successful an 
event. But its results impose on all governments and statistical 
societies, responsible duties. To give effect to the wise suggestions 
of the Congress, in so far at least as it is practicable, or indeed desir- 
able, in this country, is what is now most essential. According to 
the different forms of government, the instrumentalities employed 
must vary. In this country where voluntary associations assume a 
large share of public functions, much is generally required of them. 
It is, therefore, from the Statistical Society of London, that the 
Belgian Commission may receive invaluable co-operation. Placed in 
the centre of the metropolis of the commerce of the world, it should 
be the depositary of the statistical information from all countries, 
and as the accounts published by the departments of our public 
administration are wanting in unity and system, the society might 
form the centre wherein they may be collected and digested, and 
from which they may be transmitted to other countries. The society 
may therefore enter into a new era of usefulness. Let it exercise its 
accustomed energy, its acknowledged eminence, and its abundant 
resources. 

Brussels had the honour of being the first to hold a congress of 
an important and practical character. It is reserved for the London 
Statistical Society to invite the succeeding congress to be holden 
within this vast metropolis, and under its own auspices. 



